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BRONXVILLE, N.Y.-The back 
yard is green in the son. bordered by 
small pmes and climbing piants, a 
lush small space invaded by light 
Don DeLtllo carries two low^badted 
lawn chatra into a tiny triangle 
shade and sets them beside a metal 
table. He b an urban dweller by tem* 
penunent but the New York Qty 
real esute market and his wife's yen 
for a garden persuaded him to btv * 
home in this quiet Westchester 
County suburb six years ago. The 
mmning reverberates with hammer 
blows as work continues on the De- 
LiDos' new porch. Thirty-five yesrs 
ago in the Bronx he lived in the same 
neighborhood as a i:^year*okl tru- 
ant named Lee Oswald. They never 
met 

”/ studitd patUms of ccinci- 
Ftnii said to Lit. Xoimci- 
dena is a scitnct teaUing to bt dit- 
covifid. Horn patUrm tmtrgt 



outsidi thi bounds of cauas and of 
pet" 

DeLfllo, not yrt a novelist, yy in 
a bank the morning that^OstnOTm- 
trpduced Bmself to the world. “I 
overheard a teller say thaffite presi- 
dent had just been shot in Dallas,* he 
says. How strongly oasy to hoot a 
say over man and totnts. Twenty- 
five years later he still counts him- 
self among the haunted. 

1 think that what’s been missing 
since the assassination is a sense of 
coherent reality,* DeLiUo says. *We 
seem to have entored a world of ran- 
domness, confusion, even chaos. 
We're not agreed on the nund)er of 
gunmen, the number of shots, the 
time span between shots, the num- 
ber of wounds on the prestdenfs 
body, the size and shape of the 
wounds. 

*And, beyond this, I think we have 
deveiopied a sense of the secret ma- 
mpuJatioa of histoiy: documents lost 
or destroyed, ofBdal records sealed 
for 50 or 75 years, a number of ex- 



tremely suggestive murders and sui- 
cides.* 

DeLflb plun^ readers into this 
miasma in "Libra,* the ninth and 
most ambitious of his richly praised 
novels. The book » a meditation on 
Oswald’s inner life, on the nature of 
secrets and conspiracies, on the jolt- 
ing power of coincidence and the 
lii^ of human perception. 

The 53-year-old novelist recross- 
es hts lawn, ducks into a darkened 
kitchen and emerges with two glass- 
es of ice water. He wears khald 
pants and a qmet pbid shirt, the 
fashions of a man who wishes not to 
call attention to himself. Large, 
brown-rimmed glasses soften his 
features, making him seem gentler 
than the person who peers from his 
book jac^ts, but no less grave. That 
impression is reinforced by a soft, 
steady voice and an aversion to chat- 
ting about his personal life. 

"You rai^t say there is a sense in 
which fiedm rescues history from 
SMOQiUAaCoLl 




Lm Harvey Oswald hi Us back yard ia Dallas in April 1963. 
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its confusions." DcLiUo ssys, setllinR into a 
chair and arranging himsetf so that he is toI 
quite facing the person to whom he spea^ 
"Not only in the superficial way in which a 
novelist can fill In blank spaces, but in a 
deeper wav llial involves the sei^ of theme 
and symmetry that a piece of fiction has. The 
sense of balance that so often esapes us in 
ordinary experience, we can find in ficlk^^ls 
this a consolation? Well, theoretically it 
In "Libra." DeUllo has filled in the Wank 
spaces with a plot concocted by three QA 
veterans embKtered by their failure at the 
Bay of Pigs, Desperate for a way to revive 
the anti-Castro movement, they plan an ttn- 
successful attempt on the president s life, an 
attempt that will be trac^We to the Cuban 
intelligence community. But one of the trio, 
bent on revenge, changes a single detail 
Plots carry their own logic. He neglects to 
tell his shooters to miss. There is a tendency 
of plots to mooe toward death. 

DcLillo’a alter ego in the novel is Nkholns 
Branch, a retired CIA analyst who fix 15 
years has been working on the agency's se- 
cret history of the assassination. Through 
Branch's tortured self-searching, DeLillo 
bindn the story of Oswald to the story of the 
plot on the preaidenl'a life, 

(/}/ has taken him all these years to learn 
that his subject is not politics or ptolent 
crime but men in small rooms, bheonet^ 
them now? FrustraM, stuck, self watchtng. 
looking for a connection, a way to break out 
"I think Nicholas Branch has reached the 
point he has because he is so haunted by the 
story itself and by the people who are part of 
it," DeLilk) says. “I think be is almost immo- 
bilized by sadness, comp»sion. regret and 
by the overwhelming sense that he Is never 
going to be able to do justice to the enormity 
of this story." 

But Nichobtt Branch Is In too deep to let 
go. And so, as his research continued, was 
DeLillo. , . . , 

"Once you have read in the case I Ihmk 
you do became trapped forever," he says. "In 
fact I’m sure you do. This is certainly the 
most deeply haunting experience of my life, 
working on this book. 

"In the sense of unrcsWvahilily combined 
with the deep significance <rf the assassina- 
tioo. In the sense that what happened has 
continued to ehide us." 



Some years ago DeUllo bad a brief con- 
versation with Thomas Pynchon, the reclu- 
sive novelist to whose work his own is often 
compared. In their fiction, each is fascmaled 
by the insthutionalizallon of evil, the ascen- 
dance of banaHty and the hovering specter of 
death. 

-We were trying to decide whether it was 
the Penguins or the Platters who recorded 
‘Earth Angel,' " DcLiUo says. “We decided it 
was the Penguins, but that the PUltcra may 

h»v«< rowred il." 



lie leans Iwck slightly in his chair, hands 
behind his head and smiles a small, but genu- 
ine smile. "The Penguins are pretty ob- 
scure," he says. Not to mention pretty cor- 

In his eiglit previous novels DeUllo has 
fashioned a Wack, sometimes comic view of 
American life by letting his sinister imagma- 
tkm play over the headlines of Ibc day. "End 
25onc“ H peopled by college football players 
who meditate on nuclear holocauBl and the 
state of their damaged souls. In “Running 
Do^ outlaw intelligence agents pursue the 
Upes of Hitler's bwt orgy. "Tlic Names" ^ 
cems a group of tcirorists driven to murder 
by what seems an alphabetical imperative. 
The narrator of "White Noise" is poisoned by 
"an airborne loxk event," 

DcLHlo, says The New York Review of 
Books, is the "chief shaman of the puranold 
school of American fiction." This is intended 
as a compliment. 

Ill 1983 he wrote an article about s 
assassination for Rolling Stone. "That's whw 
I realized how wide-reaching the material 
was and how much more deeply I would have 
to search to do justice to IL JKnd as il turns 
out, justice becomes a novel" , 

IleUllo began researching *1-8x3 by delv- 
ing into the 26-volume Warren Commissi^ 
Report that he'd purchased from a used- 
book dealer. 

"It gave me a kind of insight Into the pw- 
ticulars of the lives of people who testified, 
he says. "What is H like to work in a tram 
yard in I>allas in 1963? What is it like to te a 
waitress, a prostitute, a private delectiv^ 
And all of this comes flawing forth w the 
page, verbaUm, with rcjponal speech |^t- 
terns, gossip, rumor and in (Lee's mother) 
Marguerite Oswald's case, aB sorts of bi- 
aarre global theories intact." 

DeLillo did few interviews, none with any- 
one portrayed in the book. 1 thought it 
would inhibit me." he says. Rut he did travel 
to Dallss, Fort Worth and New Orleans, to 
ace where Oswald hail lived. He was particu- 
larly struck by the bouse on Nedy Street m 
Dallas where Oswald posed for the now-fa- 
mous picture with his Mannlicher rifle and 

some ^rxist newspapers, , 

"If is an old leaning dilapidated bufldmg, 
DcLilk) says. "It’s got a porch made of «- 
ment blocks, 1 think, and it struck me w be- 
ing exactly the place where he lived and 
where he planned hte escapes from sB of tlie 
small rooms." There is a world mlktn the 
world. , 

There are references to Oswald m 
of DeLillo’s earlier works. "Americana, ms 
first novel, ends in Dealey Plaza where tM 
assassination took place. “Something which I 
totally forgot for years." he says. 

In choosing to examine the event more 
fully he has stirred a controversy in sonw 
quarters. Jonathan Yardicy, the book critic 
ffor Washington Post, called the book a 
I work of “cxploitalion" and .said that I" 
atizing the lives of living pcoplcj^ DeLillo 
his book “beneath contempt." 
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Author Don DeLHlo. 

•1 don't know if thb book disturbs people," 

the author replies. "I had no choice but to 
delve into the lives of a number of living peo- 
ple and I can only hope that it doesn’t caase 
dismay. But once I chose this sul^, there 
was no way to avoid h." Beyond that, he 
says, he doesn't know what to say about the 



DeLillo found researching "Ubra" an cidiil- 
arating change from hb previoos work. Tne 
Iroul^ with writing noveb ta that it seena 
to require a kind of endless inward tumbl- 
ing." be says. Tor me 'Laxi' b an exception 
because it invotved real people: exploring 
those lives was more kivigoraling for me 
than H normally b to Invent totally fictional 
characters." 

The assassination. In many ways, b DeLD- 
lo’s perfect subject, Hb vision has some- 
times been faulted as excessively, even fash- 
ionably, dark and hb plotting occawonaHy 
criticized for owing loo much to the h«^r« 
or the comcktefitaL In “Libra" the reahty d 
the assaasination ads — dependmg on one s 
viewpoint — as either corrective or rebuttal. 

The language has a searing, staccato 
beauty. 

This was the year he rode the subw^ to 
the ends of the city, two hurdrd mdn ^ 
track. He lihed to stand at the front of the 
first ear. hands flat against the glass. The 
train smashed through Uie dark. People slt^ 
on local platforms staring nourkem.a t^ 
Iheyd been practtcing for years, kind ^ 
uu>ndered. speeding pa.st. who they realty 
were. His body fluttered in thefa.stest strrick- 

“At some point in ’Libra’ I fell I’d disro v- 
ered or come upon a kind of abrupt, broken 
rhythm that seemed to me the prose «im- 
trrpart of llic interior lives of some of the 
main people in the book, like Oswald and like 



jack Ruby," DeLillo says. “Once I hit upon 
this parlicubr prose movement and music I 
began to feel that I found my characters. | 
And once I’d done that 1 felt I had the novel I 
set out to write." 

The Oswald of “Libra." like the Oswald of 
hbtory, b a dyslexic outcast who joins the 
Marines and b .stationed at a base in Japan 
twhere he had access to information on the 
Inew U2 spy plane. DeLillo imagines him con- 
tacting Japanese and then Soviet mtelligence 
agents and attempting to puss on informatioo 
about the U2. Ukc the real Oswald, he de- 
fects to the Soviet Union, marries and then 
returns to the poUtkaBy charged America of 
the early 1960a. Frustrated, dehiaiooat. a 
committed Marxfat, he purchases a mail- 
order rifle and a handgun, 

U ln April 1963 the real Oswald took a shot 
Die right-wing agitator Gen. Edwin Walk- 
er and missed, Hb movementa and motiva- 
tions through the next six months are at the 
phHoaophical core of "L8xa." 

"It’s my view that Oswald attempted two 
completely different kinds of vWence, 

LiBo saya, "When he shot at General Edwin 
Walker he was following a strictly political 
imperative. But when he shot at Kennedy. I 
think H was a combinatioo of the rage and 
frustration of an entire life, plus Ihb element 
of coincidence." 

The novel becomes an argument between 
cause and effect, which DeLillo caUa "hbto- 
ry." and cotaddcnce. or "dreams." 

Oswald b the man of hbtory. 

He wanted to carry himself with a dear 
sense of rale, make a mooe one time that was 
not disappointed. He walked in t^ ^adows 
of insurance towers and bank buildingx He 
thought the only end to isolation was to reach 
the point where he was no longer separated 
from the true struggles that went on around 
him. The name wegiee this point is history. 

David Ferrie, the former airfine pilol who 
was Imkcd to the assassination by some dis- 
credited conspiracy theorists, b the spokes- 
man for dreams. 

"Think of two parallel lines, he said. 
"0ns is the life of foe H Oswald. One is the 
conspiracy to kill the President. What bridges 
the space between them? W^t mc^ a con- 
nection ineeitable? There is a third liiw. !t 
comes out of dreams. eision.f. intuitions, 
omyerr. out r^the deepest tenets of the seif It’s 
not generated by cause and ^ect like the oth- 
er two lines. It's a line that cuts across cau- 
sality, cuts across time. It has no history that 
we can recogniz# or understand. But it 
forces a contwetion. It puts a man on the 
path ef his destiny" ^ 

"David Ferrie b urging Owrald ... to atop 
attempting to be a man in history but to step 
outside hbtory and follow that o^r art of 
imperatives," DcLiBo says. And in "Libra, 
by surrendering himself to the momentum of 
a plot he doesn't understand, that b wliat 
Oswald does. 

“I’ve asked myself many timca, if t\w mo- 
torcade had not passed under Oswald's win- 
dow, would he have attempted to kiB Kenne- 
dy." DeLillo .says. “Would he have walked 
half a block with a handgun to do il. Mv an- 
swer b no. I think he would not have been 
shooting at Kennedy if not for the coinen 
dcnce that the motorcade passed beneath 



tlic school book depository at the particular 
lime when Oswald would be alone on the 
sixth floor eating lunch.“ 

Fix DeLilk). Oswald was the first of a new 
.sort of assassin. After Oswald, men in Amer^ 
ica are no longer required to lead lives of qui- 
et desperation. 

“When you think of John Hinckley and 
ihur Bremer, who seemed to me to be acting 
out of a backdrop of dreams and fantasies 
and perhaps even ctrincidencc, it seems that 
political vkdence has moved, at least on the 
American scene, from hbtory to a more per- 
sonal and psychological stance," he says. 

You apply for a credit card, buy a hand- ^ 
gun. travd through cities, suburbs and sh^ ' 
ping malls, anonymous, anonymous, looking 
for a chance to take a .rhot at the first puffy 
empty famous face, just to let people know 
there is someone out there who reads the pa- 
pers. 

“I think thb b part of the effect of n^ia 
on people who commit serious crimes," he 
adds. “I think il has led some people to live 
Dyes in the third peraon histead of in the fir^ 
person. Media b such an important fora in 
our lives that we become our own nwdb to a 
certain extent, as Oswald does as he secs 
himself dying on leievbion, even though he 
doesn’t have a televfeion set in front of him." 

He could see himself shot as the camera 
cau^l it- Through the pain he watched TV 
. . . Through the pain, through the losing of 
jrfiAi/iim cccrAf rskere it hurt, Lee watched 
himseif react to the angering heat of the but' 
let... The only thing left was the mocking 
pain, Ike picture of the twisted face on TV 
... He watched in a darkish room, some- 
one's TV den. 



A workman stomps by, a great plastic bag 
filled with dirt shing over hb shoulder. The 
moraing has become the afternoon, and a 
traffic jam on the Bronx River Parkway has 
ju.st dbgorged a bedraggled photographer. 

DeLilk) ducks back mode the bouse for a 
fresh shfft and additional glasses of ice water 
and ginger ale. He emerges a few momenta 
later In bfiu: jeans and a shirt of a sKghlly 
brgec plakl. TTib picture-taking b not som^, 
thing he b looking forward to. 

"In the past Fve had very few conversa- 
tions Uke Ihb," he says. “I think my mort nat- 
ural indinalion would be to be complelcly 
sealed off. but I bek the necessary self mv 
portance to cany that through." Hb bugh is 
deep and brief. "I decided very early on that 
H would be easier all around if 1 relieved the 
pressure by doing an occasional interview 
Rod by being photographed." 

Bucky Wunderiick. the rock star who fle« 
hb menacing fame in DeLilto’s third norel, 
-Great Jones Street." would appreciate the 
elrganl ironic scam. By living in the i^urba 
and doing occasional interviews DeLillo has 
guaranteed himself greater privacy tlun the 
writers cum hermits whose redusivity hra 
bunched a thousand reporters "In Search 
or them. 

"In niy own miml there's a strong sense 
that writers ought to be outaldOT, ought not 
lobe port of the organized walks not only of 
8« DBLlUACa,CoU 
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On ‘Libra’ 
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the government but of what wc call The (^» 

poration in a generic sense ,* he says. "This is 
part of the reason why I don’t do reatfi^, 
teach, attend worksh^, panel discusaora 
or go on USIA tours. My feeing about writ- 
ers and governments is that writers ought to 
be natin^lly opposed to govemmenL" 

DeLUIo^s novels are filled with destnic- 
Uve, corrupted systems, but there is no 
sense that his outsiders are innocent 
“I think people kmg to be part of the sys- 
tems," he says, 1 think people seek a con- 
spiratorial order in their lives cvra if there is 

a sinister clement involved- 1 think the day- 
dream (rf the average person is to be induct- 
ed into the secret organisation." 

That’s what history consists of, it’s ths 
sum total of the things they aren’t telling us. 

Secrecy is as essential as privacy, it 
seems, the stories told in the sanctuary of 
thesetf. 

It seems to me that secrecy is one of 
those things in life whkh does not change 
from childhood to old age," he says, *The 
same sense of pleasure and the same sense 
of conflict inform the keeping of secrets. 

Once you begin to share secrets, you tend to 

lose some element of identity." 

Writing, of course, is an enterprise 

shrouded in secrecy. When DcLaio spealo of 

his beginnings as a writw, he evokes a situa- 
t kw similar in some ways to that of Lee Os- 
wald in “Libra." 

*1 was learning to write and I was doing so 
' imder dasric cemditions," he s^ That is, 
struggling to earn a living, existing in one 
room, watching the manuwrnpt build week 
by week, having a secret sense of being 
about to enter the world with something that 
I hoped was extraordinary." 

HTut a sense of destiny he had, loched in 
the miniature room, creating a design, a nH- 
worh cf connections. It was a second exts- 
tence, the private world floating out of three 
dimensions. 

He is aware of this similarity, says it was 
useful 

“It’s just another coioddenoe perhaps that 
the two key figures. Ruby and Oswald, 
seemed to roe the people, the real people 1 
understood roost easily." he "Oswald 

perhaps because he was a classic outsider. A 

classic outsider who happened to fight 
against exclusion. Ruby maybe because I 
knew men like that Men who hung around 
the local poolroom, bookmakers and that 
sort of thing when I was growing up." 

The photographer has him seated in one 

of the k>w-back^ chairs in the middle <rf the 

lawn. "Now let’s try for one with a smile." 
she says. 

DeLiOo’s lips curve almost imperceptibly 
at the comers. 






"A little more." 

He manages what might liberally be re- ^ ^ 
feii^ to as a grin. '.M ^ 

"I came all the way up in a traffic jam from 
Manhattan," the photographer says. 

This is as nuit* as you're getting," he re- 
plies and chuckles without widening the 
smile. 

DeliUo and his wife Barbara live quietly 
here. The couple, who have no children, are 
friendly with writers Gordon Lish, William 
Gaddis and William Gass. Like Gaddis and 
Gass, DeLillo enjoys an ardent but somewhat 
limited following. "Libra," with its compelling 
subj^ and strong reviews, may ch^ge that. 

Some reviewers are calling it his break- 
through book. 

^ The~hovdtat says he is not usually con- 

cenied about how a book is received, but this 

time it's different 

"I think it concerns me more in regard to 
this book than any other simply because this 
is based on such a signifi^t and tragic 
event," he says. "In this case I think 1 have a 
larger responsibility. It dearly was a chal- 
lenge to be equal to the event itself. And I 
think thia is ultimately how the book should 
be judged: Is it a novel that does justice to its 
subjectr 

When the photography is over and the 
tape recorder turned off DeLillo stretches 
out in his chair and seems genuinely relaxed 
for the first time in several hours. 

He speaks briefly about “the compassion 
rackeT in the publishing industry, implies 
that compassionate characters, whether 
weS-drawn or not, have had something of an 
undeserved vogue. "That's as much as I 
should say about that," he adds. "I'd have to 
start naming names." 

As a young man, the novelist attend^ 
Fordham Urriveraity, along, he says, with 
other sons of New York City's ethnic. Catho- 
lic working class. DeLillo says he met some 
brilliant Jesuits, but was disappointed at the 
quality of his education. "I kept trying to 
think of myself as Stephen D<^lus," he says, 
but the setting wasn’t quite right c 

DeLilk) has written two short stories since S >5 
completing “Libra," but says he doesn't yet 1; m 
kix>w what his ne^ novel will be about. In 
the past Ida work has often had a predictive 
quality to it He created renegade CIA men ^ 
in "Running Do^ shortly before Edwin WB- 'l 
son sold arms to Ubya. The "toxic event" in ^ M. 
"White Noise" was in galley form when the i m 
Union Carbide dsaster engulfed Bhopal The - 
Iran-contra scandal broke while he was coi^ 
juring the runaway intell^em* plot in "Li- 
hra," 

He doca not consider himself a prophet 

"I never expect to change society or even 
to alert society to the need for change," he 
says. **I try to show what's there and I don't 
take that additional step of suggesting that 
what's there needs to be remedied, at least 
not consciously. I am taking the world as my 
subject ... but there’s certainly no sense of 
a way out fan roy work." 

And with that he leads the way to the 
front of the house where the photc^pher 
produces a map and DeLillo offers directions 
to the next plane home. 








